“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’’—[Cowper. 
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OUR SCHOOL PRIZES. 

The offer of prizes which we made in February to 
thescholars of the High and Grammar Schools of 
Boston, for the best composition on kindness to an- 
imals, was accepted by forty of the forty-three schools, 
and nearly two thousand compositions were written. 
._ (The value and character of the prizes are explained 
under the account of the distribution in another 
column.) 

A great interest was exhibited by the teachers, 
pupils and school committee for which we are grate- 
ful. Hundreds of children applied at our office for 
papers to “read up” on the subject, and many 
teachers called to express their sympathy. They 
seemed to appreciate not only the advantages of the 
intellectual exercise, but that the humane sentiments 
would be cultivated. 

The compositions proved that the scholars had 
given thought to the subject and had gathered ideas 
by reading and conversation. And this discussion 
would naturally extend beyond the scholars to their 
families and friends, and thus the good influence o¢ 
the movement be felt throughout a larger circle than 
might, at first, seem apparent. And this will be fol- 
lowed up, hereafter, for this subject, once brought to 


the attention of any mind, continues to engage it, 
and new points of interest are constantly appearing. 

The decision as to the relative merits of the com- 
positions was, in most cases, made by the school com- 
mittee of the several districts; in a few instances, by 
committees chosen by the Society. It proved a diffi- 
cult matter, and the committees often deliberated 
long before awarding the first prize, and to select the 
next four was often still more difficult. So that many 
of the unsuccessful scholars may feel that only by a 
shade of difference was their rank determined, and 
present failure may and ought to be an incentive to 
future effort. 

We hope this plan of school prizes, the first that 
has been introduced in this country (except in one 
school at Plymouth, last year at our suggestion), will 
be followed throughout this and all other States. Let 
friends of humane education everywhere introduce it 
into their schools, and they may be assured of grati- 
fying results. Let them read the following account 


of our meeting and act upon suggestions therein 
recorded. 


Pusuic Meeting at Music HALL. 

The prizes were distributed at a public meeting at 
Music Hall on Wednesday afternoon, March 27th. It 
was estimated that three thousand persons were pres- 
ent, the large hall and galleries being completely 
filled, hundreds of children connected with the public 
schools in the city being in attendance. The prize 
scholars occupied the first balcony. 

Mr. Eugene Thayer presided at the organ, and 
while the company were assembling and also at in- 
tervals during the progress of the meeting, performed 
some popular and appropriate music. 

His Excellency Governor Washburn, His Honor 
Mayor Gaston, Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, John D. Philbrick, Superin- 
tendent of schools, Rev. Robert Collyer, members of 
the school committee, directors of the Society and 
other distinguished gentlemen occupied seats on the 
platform. 


At the hour appointed, the meeting was called to 
order by George T. Angell, Esq., President of the 
Society, and prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. S. K. 
Lothrop. 


THE PRAYER. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we begin with 
offering our adorations to Thee. We rejoice to feel 
and to believe that Thou hast rightful possession and 
absolute lordship over the whole and every part of 
this universe which Thou hast created, and dost sus- 
tain. Every beast of the forest is thine, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills; Thou knowest the fowls of the 
air and every wild beast of the field is thine, and Thou 
dost care for them; and we pray that man, to whom 
Thou hast given dominion, and made the lord of the 
earth, may feel more and more his obligation to exer- 
cise this dominion in justice and mercy and kindness. 
Put a stop, O Lord, we entreat thee, to all cruelty 
and wrong to these dumb animals who have no power 
of pleading their own cause, or defending their own 
rights. Let Thy blessing be upon this society, at 
whose invitation we are gathered before Thee. We 
thank Thee for this institution ; increase the measure 
of its usefulness, and enlarge the sphere of its 
influence ; give wisdom to all its plans and crown its 
efforts with success, that everywhere among ourselves, 
and throughout the world, all the lower animals that 
contribute so much to the support, the comfort, and the 
happiness of all men, may receive such protection 
and kindness and care, as, like ourselves, creatures of 
God, they have a right to demand at our hands. Let 
Thy blessing, we entreat, be upon this occasion, and 
may it be the index of further effort in this direction, 
so that the education given in all our schools may tend 
to develop all that is noblest and best in the soul; 
to rear up generations that shall love justice, and 
mercy, and kindness, and look with tenderness upon 
every living thing that God has created,so that the 
time may come when men shall no more wantonl 
hurt or destroy in all the holy mountains of the Lo 
and when all that the prophet meant when he said, 
that “the lion and the lamb shall lie down by se 
and a little child shall lead them,” may he fulfilled 
upon earth. Hear our prayer for Thy mercy’s sake, 
in Jesus Christ our Redeemer. Amen. 


ADDRESS OF GEORGE T. ANGELL, ESQ. 

We have assembled here this afternoon for the pur- 
pose of distributing the prizes offered by the Society 
to the youth of the schools of our city, and to listen to 
some of the distinguished gentlemen who are now 
upon this platform. We have certainly great cause 
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for congratulation. Fifty years ago there was not a 
society in the world for the protection of animals; 
now they are numbered by hundreds, and they 
extend from San Francisco in the west to Australia 
and Hindostan in the east; so that the traveller can 
pass around the world and find in most of its impor- 
tant cities members of this great family. In the 
summer of 1869, it was my privilege to be present 
at a congress of the societies of the world in the beau- 
tiful city of Zurich, in Switzerland. There were 
present eminent men and women from Russia, Ger- 
many, tria, Bavaria, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, England, and how many other 
nations I do not know. On the day of their arrival, 
a public reception was given them at one of the public 
gardens of the city. On another day they attended 
a grand dinner in a hall just outside of the city (to 
which they were carried in the private carriages of 
wealthy citizens), which was adorned with the flaga 
of various nations, and in which, during the festival, 
they were entertained by a band playing their 
various national melodies. On another day they were 
received at a gentleman’s chateau outside of the city, 
and entertained with a garden concert in the evening. 
On another day, they went down the beautiful lake 
on a steamer decorated with the flags of the various 
nations, and carrying a band playing the various 
national melodies. They landed on a_ beautiful 
island, within sight of the snow-capped summits of 
the Alps. In the evening, when they returned to 
the city, they were received with a discharge of fire- 
works and an illumination of the streets of that 
portion of the city. Singular as it may seem to you, 
although that Congress was in session in Zurich for 
nearly a week, I did not find out that there wasa single 
Protestant in that Congress, ora single Roman Catholic. 
No Christian, heathen or Jew; no monarchist or 
republican; but only representatives of the great 
brotherhood of humanity, wide asthe world; and they 
sat there for nearly a week, discussing in their 
various languages, through the medium of interpret- 
ers, not -how to promote sectional or sectarian 
ends, but how, by humane education and otherwise, 


to prevent cruelty, and bring peace and good- 
will to every ving creature. » 2 pursuance of that 
object we are here to-day; and to give emphasis 
to this occasion, we have’ with us the Superintendent 
of our Public Schools, the Honorable Secretary of 
our Board of Education, His Honor the Mayor of our 
city, His Excellency the Governor of our Common- 
wealth, and our distinguished friend, one of whose 
homes is on the shore of Lake Michigan, in the 
Garden City of the West ; but who always finds other 
homes wherever he goes, in the hearts of the American 


le. 
I am requested by the secretary to read a few 


STATISTICS. 


Societies in the United States and Canada, 27; 
States that have passed codes of laws for the protec- 
tion of animals, 12; copies of our qed printed the 
past year, 135,000; during the past four years, 835,- 
000; number of newspapers in various parts of the 
country on our pele exchange list, 739; paid 
agents to enforce the law, 3; unpaid agents incountry 
towns, 172; cases of cruelty investigated the past 
year, 1078; cases prosecuted the past year, 184; 
cases convicted, 143; number of disabled animals 
killed by intervention of the Society, 152. 

The Superintendent of Public Schools, Mr. Phil- 
brick, was then introduced and spoke as follows :— 


ADDRESS OF JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


Mr. President: Considering who are on the plat- 
form who will follow me, I , or know whether 
it is necessary to say a single word ; but as I sat here 
surveying this assembly of pupils, I was struck at once 
with the thought of the vast difference between a city 
education and a country education. I have often 
thought that the best education for a child was one 
that began in the country, and was completed in the 
city. It isimpossible to have the best education either 
in one or the other, separately and by itself. As I 
saw those boys up there, I thought how different was 
their experience in to this matter now before 
us, kindness and humanity in the treatment of animals, 


from that of my own childhood, brought up as I was 
in the midst of them. * * * 

Now toa child who has had such an experience, 
who has seen a little colt two days old, and when he 
was a week old put a halter on his neck, and kindly 
petted him and Seuagt him up, such an education as 
this is hardly necessary; he 1s drinking it in every 
day of his life. But to a child who has been educated 
in the city, such an education as this is exactly right ; 
it is a sort of substitute for that. It is not what is 
called “ object teaching,” because you have not the 
barnyard to illustrate, but itis theoretically the same. 
It is, perhaps, as good a supplementary shift as we 
can resort to, under the circumstances. Therefore, 
let me express my great sympathy and most pe | 
and pat cooperation with this movement whic 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has inaugurated. In the first place, I believe in the 
matter of intellectual education, to stir all the minds 
of these children in our grammer and high schools to 
see what they could put definitely in black and white 
on the subject, that nothing could have been so well 
calculated to promote merely the intellectual educa- 
tion of our schools during the time that has been 
devoted to it. But then, we are too much inclined to 
concentrate our efforts merely upon that which is in- 
tellectual ; what we need is more of the moral devel- 
opment, and I am sure these children cannot be 
taught humanity to the dumb animals without also 
being taught, at the same time, a higher humanity. 
Wherever we put into their minds and hearts the 
sentiment of kindness and humanity, it will develop 
itself on all sides. 

I will not detain you, Mr. President, and this 
audience, but, thanking you for the efforts which you 
have made to promote this branch of moral education 
in our schools, I take my seat. 


The Prestpent. For the purpose of showing the 
audience what kind of essays we have received Mr. 
H. H. Lincoln, master of the Lyman school, has kindl 
consented to read two essays. I would say, that it 
has been very difficult for the committee to decide 
where to give the prizes. There were so many essays 
that were , that it was almost impossible to draw 
the line. I will say, furthermore, that the essays 
which Mr. Lincoln is to read were a some of quite 
a number about equally good ; I should hardly know 
which to select. 

Mr. Linco_n then read an essay written by one 
of the grammar-school boys. 

The Secretary of the Board of Education, Hon. 
JosePH was then introduced. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH WHITE. 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—Like my friend Mr. Phil- 
brick, I am not before you this afternoon to make a 
speech: I came to hear one. Iam here to express 
in a few simple words my deep sympathy in this 
movement ; I believe it to be in the right direction. 
You will pardon me, my friends, if I say that I think 
it is still needed in Boston. As I pass along the 
ridges of some of your steep ascents, on cold mornings, 
—m see a horse, half shod, struggling with an immense 
load, with a shouting and pounding driver behind 
him, I wish, reverently, I hope, tbat the time of 
Baalam’s ass might return, and there might be put 
in his mouth and in others suffering like him, the 
language of that most eloquent reasoner, on a more 
important occasion : “Am not I thine ass, upon which 
thou hast ridden ever since I was thine unto this 
7. Was I ever wont to do so unto thee?” 

y friends, one of the most touching descriptions 
of the Saviour’s passion is that of the Prophet when 
he said: ‘“‘ He was led like a lamb to the slaughter, 
and like a sheep before its shearer, he was dumb.” 
Not the Saviour alone should attract sympathy in 
that statement; but to the generous mind and the 
delicate soul, the pleading eyes of the dumb animal 
will stand visibly before him, and he in his mind will 
determine to be a better Christian, because he has 
more of the love of those beings created by his Father, 
and their Father. 

I am especially interested in this movement which 
has called us together this afternoon. This Society, 
with its police force and its newspapers may do con- 
siderable; it has done much in the way of restraint; 


these hundreds of prosecutions have done something, 
I doubt not, in that direction ; but, after all, we want 
a generation to grow up who shall need no restraint. 

e wish that there shall be in the minds of the chil- 
dren an inspiration of kindness, which shallreach down 
to the lowest of God’s creatures; and I want to stop 
long enough to say that when that time comes, you 
will wipe out the word “ brute ” from your dictionaries ; 
“brute” means senseless. God never created an 
animal senseless; never: apply it to a rock, if you 
please, though it would disgrace a rock; but never to 
a sensitive animal, unless possibly, one whose moral 
sense is so trodden out of him that he abuses all other 
animals. 

I know a little something by experience—pardon 


‘the egotism. One of my first essays was upon this 


subject, “ Cruelty as the Chief Source of Amusement.” 
My youthful wrath and indignation were aroused b 
what I saw about me, and so I wrote that piece. It 
was not, I am inclined to think, very good Filosophy, 
and it was rather harsh. According to the measure 
of my strength, I put into it all the indignation that 
I felt against those who abuse the creatures committed 
to their care. But notwithstanding, it has done me 
good from that hour to this. Our humanity will be 

ter, it will be sweeter, it will be more lively, more 
comprehensive, holier; we shall have lovelier homes, 
and sweeter charities in them, more benevolence of 
action, more of that kindness which ought to be 
received with the first inspiration of life, and flourish 
until death, if we learn to treat these animals with 
kindness. I sympathize with this movement, my friends, 
because it is another illustration of the great fact, 
that our Christianity is not passing away, but chang- 
ing; we are passing from the old contemplative, and 
well-nigh ascetic form of Christianity, into the prac- 
tice. To-day, not by miracles, but by science guided 
by Christian love, we do absolutely make the dumb 
to speak, the lame to walk and the blind to see— 
with their fingers. ‘These gradual miracles are 
formed under the influence of a church vitalized by 
an idea that means manhood, and the love of it, as 
well as the love of God. Therefore I love this 

iety, for you cannot have a fullrounded humanity. 
until the whole creation can join as one in loving an 
praising God, from the meanest animal to the loftiest 
archangel. It gives us a better Christianity, therefore, 
and that is why I love it. I believe in the doctrine 
of the “ Ancient Mariner”; I have heard it criticized, 
but I believe in it :— 


‘* He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast, 

He prayeth best, who loveth best, 
All things, both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


So, then, my friends of this Society, work at this end 
of your line ; put into the heart of each boy and girl 
throughout the land the inspiration of that love which 
flows down from God’s throne to all the creatures 
which God has made, and you will have at your next 
jubilee a much larger gathering than you have to- 


day. 

Mr. Lrycotn then read an essay, written by a 
young lady in one of the high schools. 

The Presipent. A year ago last fall, I visited 
the city of Chicago. I went wandering up and down 
its broad avenues and beautiful lake shore, looking at 
and admiring the palaces of its great capitalists and 
merchant princes; but pretty soon, I found that the 
citizen of whom Chicago was most proud, lived in a 
little brown cottage on the north side of the river. 
That , my friends, went up in the fire of last 
October; but the man who lived in it, thank God! is 
here to-day, and I have the honor of announcing to 
you, Ropert CoLiyer. 


ADDRESS OF REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen and Chil- 
dren :—As I was ey there trying to think of some- 
thing to say, brother Baldwin, who sat close beside 
me, leaned over and whispered, “If you are anyways 
stuck, you had better tell them something about your 
childhood.” It was a very suggestion, if I had 
anything to tell, but my childhood in this direction, 
is very nearly a blank. Though I was raised in the 
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country, I had little to do with birds or beasts. I re- 
member I had two rabbits once; that was about the 


extent of my possessions in dumb animals. The first. 


thing I knew, my mother had them in a pie. 

Laughter.] They were very good in that way. 
Renewed ghter.] I do not know now that I 
regret it, because I had two experiences instead of 
one: first the experience of keeping rabbits, a splen- 
did thing for a boy to do; and second, the experience 
of eating them. [Laughter.] I tried to think back 
and I did remember this, that my mother always said, 
“ My boy, never rob a bird’s nest,” and I never 
robbed a bird’s nest in my life. When I was a boy, 
I never fired a gun at a bird or a beast ; I never fired 
a gun but once in my life, and that was by accident, 
close to the ear of another boy. If his ear had been 
longer, if it had been as long as a donkey’s ear I 
should have shot it off. I never had but one cow, 
and my children say I fed- her to death. So you see 
I didn’t have much experience in that direction, and 
I cannot tell you much about that. 

O, yes, boys, I want to tell you about my black and 
tan; that is it. I told the big folks one night here in 
this very place, and now I will tell the little folks, the 
toys and girls. Last September, one very wild day, 
I was coming over from the west side to the north 
side in Chicago, and by-and-by I noticed running 
behind me a little tiny terrier; one of those little 
slender fellows you know, that seem to be grieving 
all the time with excitement. It was as pretty a little 
thing as you ever saw in the world. I looked round 
and said to myself, either that dog has got lost and 
wants to find her master, or she is following me home, 
when she should not, and so I said, “ Get home!” I 
didn’t mean it at all. Syms, gang I wanted her to 
come along, you know; and so I guess she heard 
something in my tone, in my voice, that told her what 
I really meant ; because, boys and girls, when you 
say one thing and mean another, something in the 
way you say it tells the ear that listens what you 
mean rather than what you say; don’t forget that, if 
you forget the story. She followed along, and I made 


ve her home, thé more 

certain she was I didn’t want her to go home, and so 

at last we got to my home; and when the children 

came in from school,—for it was in the afternoon,— 

they got round the little thing, and petted her, and 

ave her her supper, and she was at home in a very 
ew moments, and so were we. 

It is the proper thing, when you find a dog, boys, 
to advertise it in the paper, and then the folks who 
have lost the dog come to your house, you know, and 
it is all right. Well, I advertised the dog in the 

per, but nobody came for her, and finally she sat 
a with us, and was perfectly at home. Well, you 
have heard of the Chicago fire. So many of you, 
when that terrible time came, sent things from these 
public schools to us, that I know all your hearts were 
stirred about that great matter. Well, the Sunday 
before, the fire came on Monday, this little black and 
tan was so uneasy, that we all wondered to see it, and 
we said, “ What can be the matter with the little 
dog?” She would leap on the sofa, then she would 
go and lick somebody’s hand, and then moan; then 

e would run back, and presently come and rub our 
knees. She seemed aod were tormented by some- 
thing that she could not tell us of, that we could not 
understand ; that we could only seem to understand 
by what came after. Well, the next morning, you 
know, the ringing of the fire-bells summoned us; 
they had been ringing along from nine o’clock until 
one, and then the whole town was in an uproar, and 
we had to get up and get the children dressed, and 
begin to seek some place of safety. This little dog 
was with us. Every time I went into the house to 
get some precious thing to carry to our church, where 
we thought we should save our things, the little do 
followed me. She followed me in and out, in pa | 
out, in and out, every time, and was in a state of 
tremendous excitement. I got her out the last time 
T left the house, but she slipped away from me and I 
never saw her any more. hen we found that we 
had lost the dog the children were in great distress: 
I felt it very distressingly too, myself, because I had 
come to love the little thing very much. We could 


not tell what had become of her; we hoped for the 
best: but my two younger children, a boy and a girl, 
who had been especially fond of her, went down to 
where the house stood, two or three weeks after the 
fire, and there they found the bones of the little black 
and tan. 

Now, you know I felt as though she had a sort of 
sense of what was coming, of the trouble that was 
going to fall on this house that had sheltered her, and 
she was saying, in her poor little dog’s way, “ How I 
do pity you; I wish I could tell you what the matter 
is;” but there she was, and she could only feel her 
misery, without being able to tell us anything about 
it. I think so; it may not be so; but ever since then, 
I have had a very tender drawing towards these 
dumb animals, that I never had before. 

I am very glad my friend the President invited me 
to be present at the meeting this afternoon, in which 
this demonstration is made in favor of this great 
movement of humanity. Reference has been made to 
something that occurred in the old time when the 
angel and the ass were on the one side, and the 
Prophet or minister of the Lord on the other. We 
have the Angell and the ass, and two ministers of 
the Lord, and a great many other folks on the same 
side this afternoon, and so I feel that we are pro- 
gressing, getting along, so that by-and-by we shall 
not have these terrible sights in our streets that seem 
so cruel, when such things are done as we have 
noticed, all of us, and to which reference has 
been made this afternoon. Surely the movement of 
this Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is a movement also for the help of humanity, 
because, as has been already said, I say again, 
that the education towards cruelty to these poor 
relations of ours, that are below us, is an educa- 
tion towards cruelty in our own homes and families, 
and if I ever see a brute lashing his horse on the 
street, I say to myself, “ There is a brute who would 
lash his wife if he durst, if public sentiment were not 
against him; and very likely when he gets the door 
shut, and has the woman at his mercy, he does beat 
her as only a brute would.” I beg pardon for usin 
this word “brute,” but although I think itis a wo 
which ought not to be applied to any dumb animal, 
not even to a bear, it may very well be applied to a 
som many men. I am very glad, therefore, to be 

ere th:s afternoon, and to see so many of these youn 
monkeys present, and not one of them in mischief} 
but all turned to good account; to hear so much truth 
and no dogmatism; to feel that I am in such good 
company ; and to hear so muchsaid about asses, with- 
out any stupid talk. I have only one wish, boys, for 

ou, and that is, that you may be prosperous and 

appy, and may all write essays and draw prizes 
from this Society; and that, if you want to, you may 
ride on the cow-catcher. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The PRESIDENT then introduced His Excellency, 
the Governor of Massachusetts. 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR WASHBURN. 


Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen :—In the 
rogramme of this afternoon, there was some labor to 
be performed, and it is not every one who can labor. 
It was thought that I could do that part, and there- 
fore I was called upon. I propose to attend to that, 
and shall not occupy your attention with any extended 
remarks. I cannot, however, refrain from saying, as 
I look at these galleries, that I never witness such a 
sight without feeling that the hope of our good Com- 
monwealth and the hope of this country of ours de- 
pends upon its youth. {ts hope depends in a Be sor 
measure on what they shall be, and one the 
He thoughts to my mind is, that every parent 
feels a desire todoall in his power to improve the 
condition of his children. tever may be our 
feeling in regard to our friends, our neighbors, our 
acquaintances, or those who come into contact with 
us, we all desire to give our children a better educa- 
tion, and to make them better men and better women 
than we have been ourselves. If we have any feel- 
ing that we would improve the condition of society, 
that we would do something to elevate and ennoble 
those with whom we mingle, we would have our chil- 
dren do it even in a greater degree. If we ourselves 


enjoyed any educational advantages, we would give 


our children those which are superior. If we have any 
tender regard for the dumb animals, who do so much to 
make life pleasant to us, we would have our children 
educated to have a still deeper regard and kindness 
for them. I am gratified, therefore, to be present 
this afternoon, and to do what little I can to encourage 
the enterprise of the Society which has called us 
together, and to feel that these young persons are 
taking so deep an interest in so noble a work. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 

The successful competitors were then called to the 
platform, where the prizes were distributed b 
Governor Wasnpurn. The first prizes in the hi 
schools were ten dollars, and in the grammar schools 
five dollars. The second prizes were a certificate of 
membership in the Society, which entitled the holder 
to acopy, for one year of “Our Dumb Animals,” 
a paper published by the Society. The prizes were 
rolled in a sheet of official paper tied with blue and 
scarlet ribbon, indicating the grade of the prize. 

For names of scholars, see page 191.] 
he Hon. Witttam Gaston, mayor of Boston, 
was then introduced and spoke as follows :— 


ADDRESS OF MAYOR GASTON. 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—It is a satisfaction to me 
that the President of this Society, who controls this 
meeting, has prohibited me from making any speech, 
and has assigned to me the very agreeable service of 
a in behalf of the schools of Boston, and 
in your behalf, the kindness of His Excellency the 
Governor in participating in these exercises. He 
has assigned to me the duty of thanking him for the 
honor he has conferred upon this occasion, and upon 
us, by his presence. LBpplouse } I will detain you 
only long enough to say, that I think that nothing 
that His Excellency has seen, or heard here to-day 
will tend to diminish the pride which he may justly 
feel in being the chief magistrate of this great Com- 
monwealth. 

The Prestpent thanked the “ Ladies and gentle- 
men, young and old,” for their attendance, and the 
exercises were closed. _ 


Keer tHE Heart Ative.—The longer I live, the 
more expedient I find it to endeavor more and more 
to extend my sympathies and affections. The natural 
tendency of advancing years is to narrow and eontract 
these feelings. Ido not mean that I wish to form a 
new friendship every day; to increase my circle of 
intimates—these are very different affairs. But I 
find that it conduces to my mental health and happi- 
ness to find out all I can which is amiable and lovable 
in those I come in contact with, and to make the most 
of it. It may fall very short of what I was once wont 
to dream of; it may not supply the place of what I 
have known, felt and tasted; but it is better than 
nothing. It seems to keep the feelings and affections 
in exercise ; it keeps the heart alive in its humanity ; 
and, till we shall be all spiritual, this is alike our dut 
and our interest —The Moravian. 


PersonaAL INDEPENDENCE —AIl things attest 
the nobleness of personal independence, and all 
things attest the need of it. Why, then, should we 
not devote ourselves to its culture? Is it a thing 
hopeless of attainment? To judge what is right is 
no easy matter; and the individnal verdicts might, 
very possibly, clash together in a manner most de- 
plorable. But the way to learn swimming is not to 
stand shivering on the bank of the pool. No dread 
of the plunge will answer the purpose of the dip and 
struggle. T he proper way to judge wisely is to judge 
as wisely as you can. Would you have light, use 
the light you have. Consciences, like limbs, are 
made strong by using them. Self-reliance comes 
from relying on self, in the hope that self will pres- 
ently become worth relying on.—0O. B. Frothingham. 


In all the phases, emergencies and occupations of 
human life, good temper is a commodity for which 
there is a great demand ; but in those which bring 
an individual into daily contact with many others, tt 
is perhaps in greatest demand and most limited 
supply. 
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Boston, April, 1872. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

At the annual meeting of the Society, held March 
26, the following Directors were elected for the ensu- 
ing year :-— 

Gero. T. ANGELL. 
Russet Sturais, Jr. 
W. W. Morwanp. 

D. D. 
GrorGe Noyes. 
Tuomas Conery. 
FRANKLIN Evans. 
Wo. G. WELD. 

Mrs. WM. APPLETON. 
Mrs J. C. JoHNSON. 


The Report of the Treasurer, Henry Saltonstall, 
was submitted, showing the Society to be in a good 
financial condition as a result of the late Fair. 

The Secretary reported the result of the work 
during the past year, which will appear in our May 
paper. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Directors, the 
following officers were re-elected :— 

President —Grorce T. ANGELL. 

Treasurer —HENRY SALTONSTALL. 

Secretary.—F rank B. Fay. 

The election of Vice-Presidents was deferred to 
next meeting. 


Josern B. GLover. 
Henry II. Peters. 
Henry S. 
P. T. Jackson. 
GARDNER CHILSON. 
E. SAWYER. 
C. L. Heywoop. 
Joun REED. 

Frank B Fay. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP. 
Active Annual, . 
Associate Annual,. . 
Children, ° > ‘ 


All members receive a copy of “Our Dumb 
Animals ” monthly. 

We cordially invite all ladies and gentlemen who 
feel an interest in our work to become members 
themselves and to make their children members. 


+o 


WE SHALL publish our list of members next month. 
Members who have not renewed will please do so. , 


+> 


In OUR NEXT number, we propose to give a list of 
officers of all kindred societies in the United States 
and Canada. 


+> 


Our Review of the work of the year must be 
postponed to the May number. 


To Sunpay ScHoors we furnish our paper at 
half price. 

Tae Wor.p’s Coneress of societies kindred to 
ours, which was to have been held in London the 
coming summer has been postponed to 1873. 


+o 


THE account of our school prizes occupies a large 


part of our paper this month, but the importance of 
the subject justifies it. 


PLEASE READ the account of the dedication of a 
fountain at Richmond, Va., and see what school girls 
are induced to do by reading Our Dums ANIMALS. 


MISSION FOR ANIMALS. 

Mr. Loring Moody who was empleyed by our 
Society last year has recently formed an organization 
in Boston with the above title. Dr. Grorce B. 
Lorine is President, Geo. S. Winstow, Esq., 
Treasurer, and Mr. Moopy, Secretary. 

“ The chief work of the ‘ Mission’ will be to accu- 
mulate facts bearing upon the subject of transporta- 
tion of animals and to press them upon the public 
attention,” and to urge Congress to establish a “ depart- 
ment for animals.” : 

As many inquiries have been made of us from 
friends in this and other States whether this organiza- 
tion has any connection with ours, it is due to Mr. 
Moody to say, that his “ Mission ” is entirely indepen- 
dent of our Society. It occupies a field in which we 
and other kindred societies have always endeavored to 
work, so far as transportation of animals is concerned, 
and we hope with a measure of success. 

But the field is a wide one, and we are ready to 
commend every wise effort in the right direction. 
We make this explanation to prevent the frequent 
misapprehension which has arisen among mutual 
friends. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON TRANSPORTATION. 

Three essays, all valuable, were offered in com- 
petition for the prize we offered. They were sub- 
mitted, with assumed names, to a committee consist- 
ing of Hon. N. B Shurtleff and J. C. Converse, Esq., 
Chairman of the Board of Railroad Commissioners. 
They awarded the prize to the writer of an essay 
signed “ Litera,” who proves to be Geo. T. Angell, 
Esq. He declines to receive the prize, but asks us to 
expend the amount in the publication and distribution 
of this essay. It will soon be issued in pamphlet form, 
and we shall give it a wide circulation. Parties 
interested may obtain copies on application at our 
office. 


CATTLE TRANSPORTATION IN CONGRESS. 

It will be remembered that a bill covering this 
subject which had been drawn, at our request, by 
Judge Bigelow, was submitted to Congress at the last 
session with some amendments, by Hon. J. T. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, and 
passed the House by a large majority. 

Our Secretary went to Washington and obtained a 
hearing before the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Senate, and secured a favorable report. Unfortu- 
nately, by the accumulation of papers, &c., this bill 
failed to be reached before the end of the session. It 
has recently been again reported in the House, and 
we trust will have a speedy passage. 

Mr. Angell’s essay which is very exhaustive on this 
subject, we have just published in pamphlet form, and 
shall forward copies to every member of Congress to 
aid in proving the necessity of the passage of this bill. 


40> 


A MEMBER from an inland town writes: “ A marked 
change for the better in the treatment of horses and 
other animals, in this town, within a few years past, 
is noticed and commented upon by practical observers, 
who are every day so situated as to see and know 
what is goingon. The existence and influence of 
your Society are recognized by our people, by some 
with a wholesome fear, and by the most with great 
satisfaction.” 


BAZAAR OF THE RHODE ISLAND SOCIETY. 

The Fair of the Rhode Island Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals was held in Howard 
Hall in Providence, April 3d and 4th, and proved a 
success, showing what ladies can do when they try. 
Our Secretary visited the Fair on the opening night, 
sand was gratified at the cheerful aspect of every- 
thing. The ladies seemed in earnest, the visitors 
happy and the attractions numerous. There were no 
lotteries and no commission goods. Rhode Island is a 
small State and her people are not yet fully awake to 
the importance of this cause, but it seemed to us that 
there was every reason for congratulation at the suc- 
cess of the enterprize, and the ladies interested deserve 
great credit for their perseverance. 

In addition to the usual tables for fancy and useful 
articles, works of art, Japanese goods, pickles and 
preserves, glass work, refreshments and confectionery, 
and contributions from manufacturers and business 
firms of cloths, prints, brushes, blankets, laces, per- 
fumery, fancy soaps, &c., there was a lecturer on 
phrenology, an exhibition of Punch and Judy by 
home talent, and other attractions. The net result we 
have not learned. We hope this example will be 
followed by all the societies in the country, for in 
addition to the material aid which fairs provide, they 
are one of the best means of making known the pur- 
poses of the Society. 


AGENTS’ REPORTS. 

An agent writes: “An official visit with such 
advice as the cases demanded has had the right effect, 
and, in my opinion, has done more to remedy the evil 
than a prosecution would have done.” 

No doubt the agent is right that in many cases 
remonstrance is best, while in some only the penalty 
of the law will be effective. The influence of one 
prosecution may be seen through the whole commu- 
nity. 

But what we wanted to say is that we desire our 
agents to keep a record of all cases acted upon, whether 
prosecuted or not, so that a report may be made to us 
quarterly of what has been done. We want to be 
able to show the people what we are doing, and how 
often we have applied a remedy, whether by law or 
remonstrance. And we urge our agents to fill out 
and forward at once the blanks we send them, to 
report cases prosecuted with the result, leaving the 
report of cases corrected without prosecution to the 
quarterly report, for which we will forward blanks in 
due time. 


Poor BLanxets.—A lady writes: “Ihave covered 
three horses to-day in the street with the ragged 
blankets left by their owners. To think of a man not 
being thoughtful enough to have a nice warm blanket 
for his horse as well as for his bed. Many men drive 
to a store, toss an old worn out robe upon the horse 
anywhere, and run in and sit for an hour or two before 
a fire. I feel so tried, and so saucy, if I must own it!” 


The account of the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Society has been received, 
with Mrs. White’s report, which we shall notice next 
month. 


Powe 


WHO CONTINUES to sweep nails from stores and 
shops into the street to wound horses’ feet ? 
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POOR RELATIONS.” 

This little book, recently published by J. E. Tilton 
& Co., of this city, we cordially commend to the favor 
of our readers. It is directly in the line of our work, 
and is both amusing and instructive. It can be sent 


by mail by remitting one dollar to the publishers. | 


We quote the following notices as fitly expressing the 
value of the book. 
From the Boston Transcript. 

“ Tt is too wise and too witty and quaint not to be 

ain commended to our readers. It is really one of 
rd best, as well as one of the funniest, brochures in 
the interest of the movement to prevent cruelty to 
animals. Colonel Hamley, the author, is at home with 
the ways, winning and other ways, of his friends of 
the lower orders; the dumb creatures, that are not 
so very dumb, in their antics and instincts; and the 
illustrations of his anecdotes and incidents and lively 
narrative, keep up the half-jocose homily to insure 
attention to the end. The colonel, by the way, shows 
his humanity by intimating that the beasts, reptiles, 
etc., are very human, even in their tricks, perversity 
and other disagreeable qualities; reminding us of the 
shrewd stable keeper, who, when his unsatisfactory 
steeds were complained of for sheering or stumbling, 
silenced the complaint with the reply: ‘ Well; dare 
say. Now, did you ever see a man that didn’t shy or 
fall down sometimes? And can you expect more of 
a horse than of a man ?’” 

From the Loudon Animal World. 

This reprint from “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” made 
very attractive by several of Ernest Griset’s beautiful 
illustrations, is one of the most charming essays we 
ever read, and is a valuable contribution to humanity 
literature. Throughout, its tone is genial, sympa- 
thising and affectionate towards animals, without 
maudlin extravagance. We defy any one to read it 
without becoming a better man; and, therefore, our 
best praise is due to the author on that account, more 
than for its classical allusions and other intellectual 
merits. Colonel Hamley has succeeded in suggesting 
reflections which seldom enter our mind, owing per- 
haps to the busy occupation of life and the selfishness 
of mankind; and he has contrived to do this ina 
sprightly, jaunty and frequently humorous style, 
which pleases the reader immensely. It is a great 
improvement on ordinary didactic essays, both as to 
matter and effect, and calculated to inspire others 
with “ the sentiments of affection and respect which 
we entertain for ‘ Our Poor Relations.’ ” 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
CHLOROFORMING AGAIN. 

I am well pleased with the account given by your 
correspondent A. E. P., of taking home a forlorn 
kitten and mercifully ending, by chloroform, its suffer- 
ing life. I have myself, more than once, done the 
same thing. 

The method described of administering the chloro- 
form was a good one for the animal,—but I would 
suggest one easier for the operator,—which has borne 
the test of experiment. Shut into a box with an 
ounce (or less) of chloroform upon a sponge, an 
animal falls asleep while there is yet air enough to 
prevent distress of suffocation, then will quietly die 
without the slightest suffering; except, of course, that 
of being shut up, which young kittens cannot feel. 

Now that the season is at hand in which kittens 
superabound, I am desirous to make public as soon as 
may be, this method of saving them the suffering of 
being drowned ; first tortured, possibly by boys. Also 
I would save the feelings of those who take them from 
their mother, fearing they may die a hard death. 

There can be no harm, but much good, in “ leavin, 
one for the mother” if only one (or two) is left. 
believe that those people who from a mistaken 
humanity allow all to live, and then finding them in 
the way, cast them out to starve hoping “ they will 
find a home,” wil! gladly avail tbemselves of the means 
I propose, to deal mercifully with the poor innocents. 


ROBIN’S COME. 


From the elm tree’s topmost bough, 
Hark! the Robin’s early song! 
Telling one and all that now 
Merry spring-time hastes along: 
Welcome tidings dost thou bring, 
Little harbinger of Spring, 
Robin’s come. 
Of the winter we are weary, 
Weary of its frost and snow, 
Longing for the sunshine cheery, 
And the brooklet’s gurgling flow; 
Gladly then we hear thee sing 
The joyful reveille of Spring: 
Robin’s come. 


Ring it out o’er hill and plain, 
Through the garden's lonely bowers, 
Till the green leaves dance again, 
Till tho air is sweet with flowers! 
Wake the cowslips by the rill, 
Wake the yellow daffodil, 
Robin’s come. 


Then as thou wert wont of yore, 

Build thy nest and rear thy young, 
Close beside our cottage door, 

In the woodbine leaves among, 
Hurt or harm thou need’st not fear, 
Nothing rude shall venture near, 

Robin’s come. 


Singing still in yonder lane, 
Robin answers merrily, 
Ravished by the sweet refrain, 
Alice clasps her hands with glee, 
Calling from the open door, 
With her soft voice o’er and o’er, 
Robin’s come. 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION OF SWINE. 


On Wednesday a car containing one ox and a herd 
of swine was at the Eastern pe me The swine bein 
restive ran between the legs of the ox, who coemnahed 
upon one, which the remainder of the herd imme- 
diately devoured. Another was trod upon and had 
his back broken, and was crawling along the best way 
he could. The president of the Newburyport Societ 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, E. S. 
Moseley, had the injured swine killed and matters 
straightened out. It is said that the swine had not 
been fed since they left Canada.—Newburyport 
Herald. 


In commenting ‘upon the above the; New York 
Tribune says :— 

The cruel rascality of the thing is that these 
had not been fed since their departure from Canada. 
Men have not seldom eaten men under the same 
urgency of appetite. While scandals like this occur, 
it is hardly worth while for Western editors to ridicule 
the attempt to reform abuses in the transportation of 
animals. The Cleveland Leader wants to know why 
“a palace hog car” should not be devised for carrying 
swine to ety othe markets, so that there may be 
“one perpetual holiday on the hog trains until they 
arrive in Jersey City.” Those who are obliged to eat 
Western pork will hardly appreciate this delicate 
irony. They may be able to relish anything in 
Cleveland, but here we are a trifle more fastidious. 


No railroad corporation ought to allow cattle, sheep 
or swine to be carried at the same time in one car, 
and we beiieve our courts would convict on a com. 
plaint for cruelty in a case like the above, and we 
are working to this end unless we can secure pre- 
vention by other means. 


NORMAL SCHOOL GIRLS ERECT A FOUN- 
TAIN AT RICHMOND, VA. 


The presentation eeremonies of the new fountain, 
now in full play on Main street, near the ce, 
took place at the Normal School, Capitol street. Mr. 
Andrew Washburn, principal of the school, received 
the invited guests. ‘The following among others were 
awe Mayor Keiley, Rev. Dr. Burrows, Rev. E. 

. Peterson, United States Marshal Parker, Rev. Mr. 
Henkle, Col. E. Daniels, Rev. Dr. Curry, and E. M. 
Manly and Alfred Moses, Esqrs., of the Board of 
Education. 

The ceremonies commenced by chanting the Lord’s 
Prayer, Miss Leah Henkle playing the accompani- 
ment on the melodeon. Then followed an appro- 
priate prayer 4 Rev. Mr. Peterson; then a song by 
the pupils entitled “ God Speed the Right.” 


‘*Now to Heaven our ers ascendin, 
God speed the tight.’ 


Principal Washburn then introduced Miss Carrie 
Walters, a young lady of sixteen summers, who de- 
livered the following address to Mayor Keiley :— 

Sir :—Some time since a very serious question was 
propounded to us by our principal: what good can 
and ought this school to do? Now we had often felt 
an individual responsibility to be useful, but had 
come, a to regard ourselves as belonging to 
the school rather than the school to us, and were 
troubled to know what todo and how to doit. So 
we chose a committee (very much as gentlemen do, 
I believe), who should investigate and report. 

“ Among the plans of usefulness proposed, that of ob- 
taining for the “Te ‘ Drinking Fountain ’ seemed most 
pleasing and feasible, and was finally adopted. Perhaps 
we were favorably inclined to it from the fact that a 
newspaper called Our Dumb Animals, has been dis- 
tributed in the school, and we had become familiar 
with efforts made in other cities to humanize the 
people, and prevent cruelty to animals. 

“The undertaking has taxed our resources and 
energy and patience, as your Honor will easily believe 
if it has.ever fallen to your lot to solicit ipti 
for any object, however good; but we have found 
generous friends to aid us, among the trustees of the 
school and other gentlemen of the city, whose kind- 
ness we acknowledge with many thanks. The Press 
of the city has also aided us by degen notices of the 

of our enterprise 

“ Mr. Davis has kindly placed our fountain in front 
of the post-office, the place chosen by us. And now, 
Mr. Mayor, asthe representative of the city, I ask your 
acceptance of this fountain in behalf of the graduates 
and present members of the school.” 

Mayor Keiley, on behalf of the city, responded in 
a speech of rare excellence and interest. 

he pupils then gave a calisthenic exhibition of a 

bia Bae description with musical accompaniment. 

v. Dr. Burrows was then introduced, and 

delivered an address on temperance, in excellent 

Fc with many appropriate illustrations and anec- 
otes. 

Dr. J. L. Curry, R. M. Manly, Esq., and Col. 
Daniels, of the State Journal, delivered appropriate 
and happy speeches. 

The exercises closed by the young ladies’ singing 
“ Sparkling with Light with the Water Bright,” ke. 


OPENING OF THE FOUNTAIN. 


While the exercises were being conducted at the 
school-room, the wooden cover was removed from the 
fountain, and the water turned on by James L. Davis, 
Esq., Superintendent of the Water Works, under 
whose direction it was erected, and excited the interest 
of passers-by, all of whom seemed to that the 
erection of the fountain was an act of benevolence 
deserving of the highest commendation, and that the 
donors, through it, had proven their friendship for all 
living creatures.—Richmond Whig. 


“You are very stupid, Thomas,” said a country 
teacher to a little boy eight years old. “You area 
little donkey ; and what do they do with little donkeys 
to cure them of stupidity?” “ They feed them better 
ard whip them less,” said the arch little urchin. 
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Chiloren’s Depariment. 


THIS IS THE 


MEN DO. 


This is the way Men Do. 

Some people seem not to 
be able to see the wrong 
course they are pursuing till 
they see some one else fol- 
lowing the same course. So 
some need to be put in har- 
ness and to be driven and 
kicked by a horse before 
they can realize how badly 
they treat their animals. 
The accompanying cut illus- 
trates this better than we 
can describe it in words. 

In a work, “ Our Poor Re- 
lations,” noticed in another | 
column, we find the follow- 
ing description of what 
would result if men and ani- 
mals should “change places.” 

“Once, while pursuing 
this somewhat fantastic train 
of thought, we beheld in a 
kind of vision, such as visit- 
ed Bunyan and Dante, a 
scene of imaginary retribu- 
tion awaiting the human 
race at the hands of the op- 
pressed. Multitudes of hu- 
man beings were systemati- 
cally fattened as food for the 
carnivora. They were fre- 

uently forwarded to great 
by train, in trucks, 
without food or water. In 


over-populous districts babies were given to malicious 
youre cats and dogs to be taken away and drowned. 
ys were hunted by terriers, and stoned to death by 
frogs. Mice were a good deal occupied in setting 
man-traps, baited with toasted cheese, in poor neigh- 
borhoods. Gouty old gentlemen were put into the 
shafts of night-cabs and forced to totter, on their 
weak ankles and diseased joints, at such pace as 
whipcord could extract. Flying figures in scarlet 
coats, buckskins, and top-boots, were run into by 
cks of foxes. Old grouse strutted out for a morn- 
ing’s sport, and came in to talk of how many brace 
of country gentlemen they had oe f 
veterinary surgeon of Alfort was stretched on his 
back, his arms and legs secured to posts, in order that 
a horse might cut him up alive for the benefit of an 
uine audience ; but the generous steed, incapable 
vindictive feelings, with one disdainful stamp on 
the midriff crushed the wretch’s life out.” 


> 


A Little Girl’s Letter. 

The following letter to Mr. Angell is published 
verbatim, at his suggestion, to show that it is a child’s 
letter. It would be well if such sentiments prevailed 
with other children. 


Dear Sir please excuse me I am A little girl not 
eleven years old but I have read of your good work 
and when I am able I shall help the Society for I 
think it is A good thing it is time the dumb Animals 
had protection. if they could speak I am sure they 
would tell some very pitiful Stories and true ones too 
I think it is very wrong to abuse the dumb animals 
God sent us for our use. the birds build their nests 
near the house we can see them from the windows. 
I am very careful not to go near their nests my little 
brother and I feed them and put out small pieces of 
cloth for them to build their nests with. I am teach- 
ing my little brother to be kind to everything and I 
am sure he will not rob A birds nest when he gets 
older. I have often wondered how it is that men 
could have the heart to cut off dumb animals ears 


= 


and tails if they had not been for some use God 
would not have put them on. look at our noble 
faithful horses A great many of them with A piece 
of their tail cut off. their are the cows they must 
have A piece of their tail cut off. their was A man 
came to the barn the other day and told my papa the 
cows tails were too long my papa said he did not 
think so and he was quite sure the cows did not the. 
man told him the cows would be sick if he did not 
cut their tails off. he said if they were he could not 
help it. We have two beautiful cows one is nine 
years old next August and the other I think is eight 
and their beautiful long tails almost touch the ground 
and they have never been sick so we do not believe 
in tail cuting. it seems to be the practise of ignorant 
hard cruel men and silly ones follow their example. 
Apri, 1872. M. S. 


‘1 Spake as @ Child.” 

[A teacher of a Kinder-Garten School sends us 
the following as a contribution from one of her little 
boys, showing that the right direction had been given 
to the child’s mind at home and at school. Ep ] 


I was once walking in N—— street, with six other 
boys about my own age, when I saw six or eight boys 
coming into the street chasing a poor little dog. The 
dog was lame and could not run away from them. 
Some of the boys had hoops, and some had sticks, and 
they were beating and teasing him very badly. The 
dog ran up to a door for shelter, the boys then ran 
off from him, and my friends and I went up to him, 
and found that the owner’s name was on his collar. 
On seeing this I turned to one of the boys and said, 
“ Let’s go and see his master.” So the boy went with 
me, and found the family had moved to C—— street, 
and after much running about we found the house of 
his master, and on our way back we found out that 
the dog had been taken away by his master. 

N. T. Ke 


He labors vainly who ‘endeavors to please every 
person. 


Grandfather Smallweed and his Friends 
BY JULIA M. THAYER. 


We have been “ interviewing ” Grandfather Small- 


weed—Rosa and I. 

At the lovely country seat of Mrs. Dr. L——, a 
lady who has found health and a world of enjoyment 
in out-of-door life. * * * 

“ Yes, Grandfather is alive yet, poor Grandfather ! 
but he is very old and feeble. He is no longer able 
to clamber up on the lounge where he takes his mid- 
day naps, so with wonderful sense he goes to the 
farther end of the room, starts on a little run and by 
the impetus thus gained, bounds into his favorite 
nook.” * # 

Now what our little friend the spaniel had ever 
done that he should be christened after Grandfather 
Smallweed, one of Dickens characters, I can’t im 
ine, especially as he wore this venerable title in 
frolicsome days of puppyhood. 

Grandfather seems to think that only unceasing 
vigilance on his part preserves the household from 
waste and want. He is always picking up the odds 
and ends and bringing them to his mistress. Some- 
times a “lucky find” rewards his researches. Pat, 

at he went all over the house one day in search of 

er, through pantry, hall, library, everywhere; at 
last he found her in a remote chamber and bounding 
to her side began to paw her apron. She was busy. 
“ Go away, Grandfather, go away, I don’t want you.” 
Paw. paw; “ Go away, I say, I don’t want that dirty 
bit of paper; what do you take me for?” Still he 
pawed importunately, as much as to say, “ Dear mis- 
tress, I have your best interests at heart, pray attend 
to me.” So she did finally, and a ten dollar bill re- 
warded her condescension. 

He accompanied the reverend gptamen upon a 
lecturing tour, the object of which was to fan the 
flame of atriotism then surging through Northern 
hearts. Having stopped at some rural town for this 
purpose, the Doctor and his wife, leaving their car- 
riage at an inn or a friend’s, started for the church. 
At this moment the lady was reminded that the dog 

(Continued on last page.] 
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Scholars’ Compositions. 


We propose to publish from time to time short 
extracts from the compositions sent us during the late 
competition. Want of room only prevents us from 
giving more space to these. We shall not select from 
the first-prize compositions alone, nor confine our- 
selves to those which obtained prizes, as many of the 
others were quite deserving, and contain passages 
well worthy of publication. Neither writers or schools 


will be named, but we hope the authors and others 
will be induced to try again. We shall select at 
random, and only regret that all cannot be used. 


1. 

It is as easy to be kind a household animals as 

to be unkind; as easy to give them a pat when you 

them as a blow or a kick; easier indeed, requir- 
ing much less exertion; and in return for the one 
mode of treatment you receive their love and confi- 
dence, and in return for the other, their well-merited 
fear and distrust. 

Apart from the duty of caring properly for the 
creatures under your charge, it is much pleasauter to 
have a sleek, plump, comfortable cat purring by the 
fire or sleeping in the sun than a lean, miserable 
beast mewing around. the door, and slinking back as 
you pass, watching its chance to steal. Any extra 
care that is needed is well bestowed. 

Your dog will be no less attached to you, and will 

our possessions no less bravely and faithfully 
if well than if ill treated; and everyone knows the 
difference between the pace and spirit of a horse well 
cared for, and that of a bony, half-starved creature, 
apparently conscious that no one cares whether he is 
happy or wretched, so long as he gets through the 
work required of him. 

It seems to me both mean and selfish, when a horse 
has grown old and worn-out in your service, to be un- 
willing to spend a part of the money he has earned 
for you in taking care of him till he is too old to have 
any enjoyment in life, and it 
have him put to death in some gentle way. The same 
might be said of dogs and other domestic animals, 
whose only reward for years of faithful service is, 
too often, contempt, neglect and final death when 

ou can judge o' e’s characters by the wa 
in which they test Bn A boy who potas with 
7 age in drowning or stoning a kitten is apt to be 
a bully and a coward; for it is cowardly and 
worse than cowardly to torment creatnres that are un- 
able to defend themselves. 


(2) . 

What can appeal more Pitas to the kindness 
and sympathies of man than our dumb animals: and 
yet how large is the number of those who resist all 
ee to make them conscious of their duty towards 
the helpless creatures under their control. 

We all remember the saying: “ Every life has its 
thorns, but the consciousness of having used one’s 
powers and life-endeavors to promote the good will 
of our fellow-beings, is a great comfort when we find 
the thorns lying thickly scattered about us;” and why 
should not he feel the same degree of comfort, who 
ean look back upon a life spent, not in seeing how 
much work his domestic animals could be made to do, 
but in caring for them, as if not indifferent to their 
sense of comfort, and the amount of work that should 
be required ofthem. * * * # # 

People are in the habit of calling miserable, depraved 
men brutes; and why? Men, although supposed to be 
=_— by reason, degrade themselves to a much 

er depth than brutes are capable of doing. * * 


3. 

If an inhabitant of aan hie world who was igno- 
rant of the customs here, should visit this planet, 
probably one of his first remarks would be “ Why are 
not your dumb animals treated more reasonably? * * 

1 am surprised to see how little you realize your 
entire dependence upon the strength and obedience 
of Your are filled 
with vehic ‘or a great variety of purposes ; 
some to convey people who would ae | be 


becomes a kindness to 


obliged to walk or remain at home, and a | 
number to distribute the comforts and luxuries I find 
in your houses. On asking who provided such strong, 
intelligent creatures for your convenience, I am 
told that the same God who made you, created 
them” * # 

If any one cannot conceive the usefulness and im- 
portance of dumb animals, let him imagine himself 
some morning awaking to find them vanished. * * * 

What silent cities and villages! And if it should 
be a reality instead of a supposition, how the cruel 
and hard-hearted would promise to be always kind to 
the animals if they could be restored to them! 


4. 

* * Not only desilinie be taught to treat their 
dumb creatures kindly, but boys in general to cease the 
practice of robbing bird’s nests and the like, and in 
the study of entomology of impaling the poor insects, 
by fastening them down by a pin or needle, without 
having previously used a drop of chloroform. For if 
they can be brought to feel humanely toward the 
lower creation, as boys, we need have no fear in 
regard to their actions and sentiments when they 
become men. 

Does not brutality toward the lower creation lead 
to worse crimes ? 3 

Hogarth assuredly felt so, when he pictured his 
“ Four aes of Cruelty.” In the first one, his sub- 
ject begins his career, by encouraging a dog to worry 
a cat; also burninga little bird’s eye out with a heated 
needle. Grown up he becomes a coachman: his 
horse falls and breaks its leg; he dismounts and beats 
him to death, because he cannot rise. Gradually he 
sinks until he commits deliberate murder. The 

rocess of cruelty is gradual but almost inevitable ; 
ittle by little one goes on, until before he knows it he 
sheds human blood. * * #* 

Who would think of striking or beating a dumb 
person ?—for one who did it, nothing, would be 
thought a punishment too severe. Yet is it nota 
par el case, when one in a fit of anger, mercilessly 
ill-treats a horse or a d 

When Christianity and civilization have done their 

work, there will be no need of law or effort 
to make men do what is right and just, but at 
resent as cupidity and brutality are so largely preva- 
ent, it becomes the duty of all right-minded persons, 
to do all they can, collectively and individually, to 
assuage this great evil. 
‘The poorest beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance, feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.” 


LIST OF SCHOLARS 
TO WHOM PRIZES WERE AWARDED FOR COMPOSI- 
TIONS ON KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 
[See pages 185, 186, 187.] 
Latin School—1st prize, James L. Cheney; 2d 
rize, Willis B. Allen, Edward Bicknell, mes 
inkley, Marshall P. Washburn. 

English High—ist prize, G. Frank Underwood ; 
2d prize, Clarence E. Stone, Henry A. Johnson, 
Henry A. Hall, Jr., Herbert B. Chapman. 

Girls High and Normal—1st prize, E. G. Sweetzer ; 
2d prize, J. E. Hintz, Mary G. Morrison, Addie Meston, 
E. Lillias Page. 

Roxbury High—ist prize, Isabel Thatcher; 2d 

rize, Nellie W. Leavitt, Lucie E. Griffith, Annie 
heelock, Frank W. Parker. : 

Dorchester High—1st prize, Esther R. Whiton ; 2d 

rize, John A. Preston, David M. Babcock, Carrie F. 
elville, Sarah L. Thayer. 

Adams—1ist, Henry G. Chandler; 2d, E. Mabel 
Somerby, Amelia i. Vives, M. Lizzie Blood, Lizzie 
G. Shepard. 

Bigelow—1st, C. F. Blanchard; 2d, W. E. Daven- 

rt, Charles Leffler, Warren H. Doolittle, O. Leslie 


odge. 

Bowditch—tst, Mary A. McCarty; 2d, Lizzie 
Daley, Annie M. Brennan, Mary A. O’Brien, Agnes 
Curran. 

Bowdoin—l1st, Gertrude E. Kent; 2d, Annie E. 
Loring, Emma B. Davis, Essie J. Campbell, Clara E. 
Hudson. 

Boylston—1st, A. Lewis; 2d, Anna T. Williams, 
Hattie E. Allison, Mary F. Lambert, Katie Burke. 


Brimmer—ist, Franklin F. Pickens; 2d, H. 
Schlunper, Joseph M. Gibbons, Thomas O'Neill, 
Ariel Meinrath 

Chapman—lst, Florence E. Rumney; 2d, Hattie 
J. Rice, Jennie E. Metcalf, Abby L. Rogers, Hiram 
J. Graves. 

Comins—1ist, Annie Meserve; 2d, He Wig- 
gin, John F. Shea, Flora L. Putnam, Ella Bradley. 

Dearborn—1ist, Minnie Carleton ; 2d, Bessie A. 
Hunneman, Cora D. Farrar, Effie M. Jenkins, Char- 
lotte J. Weinz. 

Dwight—ist, Walter A. Laughton ; 2d, F. A. Far- 
rar, F. S. Allen, E. —_—- Baker, F. B. Loring. 

Dudley—ist, Annie W. Seaverns; 2d, Annie D. 
Goddard, Lizzie J. Woodward, Jennie M. Thaxter, 
Alice G. Hall. 

Eliot—1st, James H. West ; 2d, Harvey N. Collison, 
William J. Ruddell, Charles W. Anson, John Brown- 


rigg. 

, of Dorchester—ist, Annie Glidden; 2d, 
Willie ‘I. Vaughan, E. K. Pratt, Etta J. Cook, 
Thatcher Raymond. 

Everett of Boston—ist, Cecilia S. Sewell; 2d, 
Alice M. Harris, Lottie N. Lothrop, Minnie L. Pelton, 
Carrie E. Willard. 

Franklin.—ist, Nellie F. Wood; 2d, Annie M. 
Reddy, Emma A. French, Alice Merriam, Alice M. 
Dickey, Cora M. Dougherty. 

Hancock—1st, Abigail L. Coveney; 2d, Amelia C. 
bse Ellen A. Coleman, Mary F. Sprague, Katie A. 

Carty. 

Hesbinte, Alice S. Blackwell; 2d,Fannie Bene- 
dict, Charles W. Bradley, Everett H. Sharp, Carrie 
W. Horne. 

Lawrence—Ist, Michael J. Galway ; 2d, Dennis J, 
Driscoll, W. M. Dowling, James Dolan, Daniel 

wis—Ist, Lizzie L. Gray; 2d, i 
T. C. O’Brien, Edward W. Pearson, Alice Came. 

Lincoln—1st, Mattie G. Clarke; 2d, B. J. Bowen, 
Phebe W. Paige, Claudine E. Cherrington, Minnie 
B. Swett. 

a Therese C. Holmes; 2d, Mary W. 
Holbrook, Kate A. Mason, Emma L,. Busell, Jose- 
phine M. Pease. 

Mayhew—Ist, John P. B. Rosatto; 2d, Charles E. 
aay gg Anson B. Edgerly, Hugh Mallen. 
Frank A. Freeman. 

Mather—ist, Harry H. Gay; 2d, Albert W. . 
Huebener, Rina D. Austen, Annie Bacon, J. Alice 
Anderson. 

Minot—ist, Mela I. Barrows; 2d, Linnie Talbot, 
No others competed. 

ing, Minnie E. T. ne, Carrie E. Hilliard, 
Nellie T. Welch. 

arke, Connor, ter 
F. M. Forbush. 

Prescott—1st, Belle Weeks; 2d, James Condon, 
Ida J. Breckinridge, Susie Mayo, Jennie Blackin- 
ton, Morris Dunn. 

Quincy— ist, John J. Clarke; 2d, M. J. Kelliher, 
Oscar A. Drew, John F. Mungovan, Fred H. 
Coombs. 

Rice—1st, Albert G. Wilbor; 2d, Willis S. Child; 
Edward Robinson, Henry G. Trull, H. R. Sargent. 

Sherwin—lst, Lizzie Johnson; 2d, Royal W. 
Robinson, J. F. Cloney, Nellie J. Wentworth, G. F. 
Rivinius. 

Shurtleff—ist, Esther F. Nichols; 2d, Minnie F. 
Keenan, Gertrude E. Danforth, Annie C. Little, 
field, Ella F. Bradlee. 

Stoughton—Ist, Minnie Tucker; 2d, Lizzie Cross- 
land, Lizzie Pierce, Ida H. Adams, Mabel Durell. 

Washington—1st, Michael J. Cooney; 2d, Edward 
L. Foucar, George 0. Donnell, Joel H. Seaverns, 
August C. F. Wallon. 

ells—ist, Winnie A. Rust; 2d, Susan E. Dame, 
Florence S. Daniels, Lillius A. Walker, Cassie 

Clements. 

Winthrop—ist, Ella M. Bancroft; 2d, Lucy L. 
Brown, Mary Mann, Helen A. Shaw, Minnie M. 
Taylor. 

Atherton, Gibson and Tileston schools did not 
compete. 
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[Continued from page 190.] 

would perhaps follow them, so she called aloud to the 
coachman, “ Chain up Grandfather, Thomas, chain up 
Grandfather.” But to no pu , Grandfather’s zeal 
quite ran away with him. hen the lecture com- 
menced there he wasin a prominent seat, his forepaws 
resting on the pew in front of him, where he main- 
tained a serious and edifying demeanor, giving em- 
phasis to the points of the discourse by a series of 
significant wags of his shaggy tail. 

But there were some not so much edified, some who 
overhearing the lady’s order and not knowing Grand- 
father, thought the good Doctor guilty of an unpar- 
donable act of impiety. “ Pretty,” they said, “ to be 

reaching patriotism and religion and all that, you 
sey and chaining up his own grandfather!” The 


slander still lives in that benighted region. So easy | 


it is to be misunderstood. * * * 

First among Grandfather's friends, his mentor 
and teaze, is Winkle, or more properly, Sir Peri- 
winkle Pollywog; a pretty spaniel who is human 
enough to resent a reprimand like a sulky child. 
Winkie’s mistress is very careful not to mention in his 

resence that she is going to town, unless she desires 

is company, for in that case, he will disappear until 
the last moment, when he will suddenly leap into the 
carriage with the air of a dog that couldn’t possibly 
think of doing without his airing. At one time he 
was so strongly impressed with the idea that his health 
would be benefited by a ride in a little pony sleigh 
just purchased, that he remained in it the better part 
of the day and deprived himself of his dinner in 
order to secure a seat. Of course he had his ride. 

Grandfather has another friend named Thunder, 
which is enough said about him, I i And an- 
other white, curly uimaux named Cricket, who 
has two dear, little, roly-poly puppies, named Thee 
and Thou, in honor of a ‘riend who has much 
to do with the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
Cricket is a wise mother and does not mean her chil- 
dren shall be spoiled by flattery, or is she jealous ? 
for she seizes them by the leg and drags them away 
from caressing visitors. 

Another of Grandfather’s friends, William Henry, 
is a very proper sort of dog. It struck him, at first, 
as a impropriety to see Winkie and Cricket 
seated at the table, one on each side of his mistress, 
a privilege in which only such beautiful and well-be- 
haved animals should be indulged. William Henry 
expostulated with a series of gyrations and snappy 
barks, but in vain. ‘Their Serene Highnesses were 
unmoved, and ate their tid-bits with unalloyed satis- 
faction Whereupon William Henry reconstructed 
his code of morals. The next morning he was found 
occupying one of the seats of honor himself, looking 
down with an air of complacent superiority upon the 
displaced favorite. 

wo gentlemen called in the dusk of evening and 
were waiting the entrance of their host. 

“ How do you do, sir? how do you do?” said a 
gruff voice from a dark corner. 

“ Oh—ah—good evening,” responded the astonish- 
ed visitors 

“ How do you do?” demanded the voice again. 

“ O, very well—very well, thank you, and may we 
ask, how do you do?” 

“ How do you do?” thundered Bob the parrot 
again, and then went off in ecstasies of laughter to 
be followed perhaps by the affectionate entreaty, 
“Come, come; come and kiss me; come and kiss 
me” * # 

The dear little ponies, Lucy, Fanny and their 
progeny were capering in the lot; and the darling 

ittle pair in the stable, the most perfect little bright- 
eyed Shelties, exactly alike, about as large as an or- 
dinary goat, in fact weighing less than eighty pounds 
apiece. Think of riding after that tiny pair of horses! 
how gentle and demure they looked! what a time 
they must have had crossing the “ briny deep.” They 
don’t look as if they ever sighed for their native isles, 
but I very much fear they do not get as much salt- 
fish and sawdust as they were accustomed to at home. 

But the happiest days are always the shortest. 
The slanting sunbeams beckoned us homeward, and 
with regretful farewells we left all these pets behind 
us.— Little Corporal. 


SCARLET-CAP WOODPECKER. 
Away, away in Northland, 
Where the hours of the day are few, 
And the nights are so long in winter 
They cannot sleep them through. 
They tell us a curious story— 
I don’t believe ’tis true: 
And yet you may learn a lesson, 
If I tell the tale to you. 
Once, when the good St. Peter, 
Lived in the world below, 
And walked about it preaching, 
Just as he did, you know: 
He came to the door of a cottage, 
At the rising of the sun, 
And asked a woman making cakes, 
To give him a single one. 
So she made him a very little cake 
But as it baking lay, 
She looked at it, and thought it seemed 
Too large to give away. 
Therefore she kneaded another, 
And still a smaller one; 
But it looked, when she turned it over, 
As large as the first had done. 
Then she took the tiny scraps of dough, 
And rolled and rolled it flat; 
And baked it thin as a wafer— 
But she couldn’t part with that. 


For she said, ‘‘ My cakes that seem so small 
When I eat them myself, 
Are yet too large to give away,” 
So she put them on a shelf. 
Then good St. Peter grew angry, 
For he was hungry and faint; 
And surely such a woman, 
Was enough to provoke a saint. 
And he said: ‘ You are far too selfish, 
To dwell in a human form, 
To have both food and shelter, 
And a fire to keep you warm. 


“ Now you shall build as the birds do, 
And shall get your scanty food 

By boring, and boring, and boring, 
All day in the hard dry wood.” 

Then she went up through the chimney, 

Never speaking a word: 

And out of the top flew a woodpecker, 
For she was changed to a bird. 


She had a scarlet cap on her head, 
And that was left the same, 

But all the rest of her clothes were burned, 
Black as a coal in the flame. 

And every country school-boy 
Has seen her in the wood; 

Where she lives in the trees to this very day 
Boring and boring for food. 

And this is the lesson she teaches; 
Live not for yourself alone, 

Lest the needs you will not pity 
Shall one day be your own. 

Give plenty of what is given you, 
Listen to pity’s call; 

Don’t think the little you give is great, 
And the much you get is small. 

Now, my little boy, remember that, 
And try to be kind and good, 

When you see the woodpecker’s sooty dress, 
And see her scarlet hood. 


You mayn’t be changed to a bird, though you live 


As selfishly as you can; 
But you will be changed to a smaller thing— 
A mean and selfish man. 


‘(4 FRIEND TO DOGS,” 
Br A O. M. 

Among the many reforms of the day, there are 
none, it seems to us, more calculated to harmonize 
and bring out the better feelings of mankind than the 
movement for the proteetion of our dumb animals. 


3 With regard to most of the reforms there is such a 


diversity of opinion, that the mere mention of their 
name in a company of people will call forth animosity 
of thought and feeling. But to speak of loving more 
and caring better for God’s dumb creatures! this stirs 
the heart element; and for any one to resolve to be 
henceforth kinder to animals, is to resolve to become 
a better man. We can but re; this movement as 
a dropping from that celestial shower which began to 
fall over the world when the angels sang “ Good will 
tomen!” For surely, if society can be aroused to 
feelings of tenderness and love to the brute creation, 
in just that proportion will it have charity. Kind- 
ness to animals is akin to the glowing consciousness 
of the brotherhood of man. Stone speed the day 
when we shall love God’s creatures and each other 
more! “More light!” said Goethe, to which we say 
Amen! and add—more love. 

I will add a little story which has the one merit of 
being true. 

Just outside our gate stands a barrel into which is 
thrown the refuse of the kitchen. If my readers were 
dogs—(beg pardon) ! I should not have to state the 
above fact; for every dog in town knows the exact 
latitude and longitude of—our swill bucket ;—that is, 
in a canine sense. 

Among the frequenters of this back alley restau- 
rant is a large Newfoundland. One day, he pushed 
open our front gate, marched up through the yard, 
pulled open the back gate, and went out to see what 
were the probabilities of a good dinner. Immediately 
he came back, and ran off up the street, and I con- 
cluded he had not found a bill of fare to his taste, 
But in a few minutes he returned followed by a little 
ge and tan hese It was really amusing to see the 

i open the gates and manage to keep them o 
till the little one through. pet 

The next day the little dog came back alone, for a 
lunch. When he reached the back gate, he tried to 
open it as the big dog had done; but it was too much 
for him. So off he ran, and in a few minutes came 
back followed by the Newfoundland. When the little 
black and tan reached the gate, this time, he did not 
try to open it, but waited for his big friend, into 
whose face he looked up as if he would say, “ I’ve 
tried, and can’t!—but you can!” Whereupon the 
big dog put up his paw, pulled open the gate, and 
kept it open till the little one went through, when he 
followed, himself. 

Reader, did you ever find yourself trying to get a 
lunch at a railroad station, where the conductor had 
said, “ Cars wait twenty minutes for passengers to 
dine?” If so, did you find that hungry, jostling 
crowd of people so considerate towards each other as 
was this noble Newfoundland to his little canine 
friend.— Cor. Chelsea Telegraph. 


One Toucn or a Rosy Sunset.—“ So for my 
part,” I said to myself as I walked home, “if I can 
put one touch of a rosy sunset into the life of any man 
or woman of my cure I shall feel that I have walked 
with God. 

“He is in no haste, and if I do what I may in 
earnest, I need not mourn if I work no great work in 
the earth. Let God make his sunsets, I will mottle 
my little fading cloud. ‘To help the growth of a 
thought that struggles towards the light, to brush with 
gentle hand the earth-stain from the white of one 
snow-drop, such be my ambition! So shall I scale 
the rocks in front, not leave my name carved upon 
those behind me.”—From Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
borhood. 


Give strength, give thought, give deed, give pelf, 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself. 
Give, give, be always giving; 
Who gives not is not living. 
The more we give, 
The more we live.—Ez. 
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